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BY WIN SLOW HOMER 



tirely one of American pictures. But there is 
a handful of foreign subjects, too important to 
omit: Lucien Simon's "Portraits"; "The 
Boats," by Andre Dauchez; Frank Brang- 
wyn's " Rest," and landscapes, by R. Macau- 
ley Stevenson and E. A. Walton. 
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URAL DECORATIONS 
IN THE NEW 
BUILDING OF THE 
APPELLATE COURT, 
NEW YORK 



In the new building, just finished, for the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of New York, 
Appellate Division, this city at length has a 
public edifice which can be considered in the 
same category as the Congressional Library 
at Washington and the Public Library at Bos- 
ton. That is to say, its impressiveness is due 
to a combination of the forces of Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting. While very small in 
comparison with the other two, the new 
Appellate Court presents, in its degree, a more 
complete union of the three arts, because such 
union was the basis of the architect's concep- 
tion from the first. Mr. James Brown Lord 
will be remembered as the first of all our ar- 
chitects to realize the full responsibility and 
possibility of his position. His design and 
original estimates were drawn to include 
painting in the interior and sculpture upon the 
outside. It will probably be well on in the 



spring before the latter is set in place, but 
the mural paintings were installed for the 
Court's opening on January i. They are 
grouped in the hall and in the courtroom. 

I have often maintained that the decoration 
of any one room should be intrusted to one 
man; which is true enough in the abstract, 
but, perhaps, not practicable under present 
conditions. In America results must be ob- 
tained in a hurry; for example, the work in 
this Court-house had to be begun and finished 
within a space of some eighteen months. This 
was clearly beyond the capability of any in- 
dividual ; it could only be accomplished by dis- 
tributing the parts between many. Six 
painters received commissions for the Court- 
room and four for the hall. 

How could they be expected to reach a 
harmonious effect? Their temperaments and 
methods were so different that the result 
seemed doomed to be a patch-work, as is the 
case in the Washington Library. However, 
one's fears have not been realized. Harmony 
reigns notwithstanding the odds against it. 
This remarkable achievement is a triumph 
both for the architect and painters, and it is 
worth while to consider for a moment how 
they reached it. Mr. Lord, while retaining the 
final supervision, frankly acknowledged the 
painters to be his colleagues, co-operating 
with him from the start; not, you will observe, 
brought in at the finish to accommodate them- 
selves as well as they could to conditions al- 
ready existing. On the other hand, the 
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painters, themselves, set about the task, not 
as individuals, but as a group. They consulted 
with each other until the general features had 
been mutually agreed upon: the distribution 
of subjects, scale of figures, color scheme and 
general lay-out. At the same time they se- 
lected John La Farge as a referee and adviser; 
submitting to him both their agreements and 
their differences. The result is a display of 
individuality within the control of a harmon- 
ious ensemble. 

The Court-room is almost square, with a 
ceiling comparatively low, in the centre of 
which is a large circular opening covered with 
a dome of colored and decorated glass. The 
cross-beams of the ceiling and the intervening 
panels decorated with raised ornaments are 
gilded in bright and dull tones of gold. The 
Judges' dais and desk, which occupies the 
centre of one wall, is of American quartered 
oak, dark in color and very handsomely de- 
signed and executed, and a balustrade of the 
same material and character incloses the space 
reserved for the members of the bar. The 
walls are paneled with sienna marble up to a 
line about four feet from the cornice, except 
in the centre of the wall, opposite to the 
Judges, where a lowering of the marble-work 
leaves spaces for three large painted panels, 
some ten feet square. These have been filled 
with decorations, respectively, by Edwin H. 
Blashfield, H. O. Walker and Edward Sim- 
mons. In each the subject is symbolical of 
Law, its attributes, or manifestations, and the 
composition consists of a central female figure 
around which are grouped, for the most part 
in standing pose, figures male and female. 

Mr. Walker's panel, in the centre, is painted 
very flatly in tones of pale crimson, mauves, 
greens and greys. It is a trifle colorless, a lit- 
tle inert in movement and tangled in compo- 
sition, and by itself would be too weak for the 
architecture of the room; but it is enforced by 
the superior energy of the other two, and, be- 
ing the starting place for the whole scheme of 
decoration, its reserve affords a very agreeable 
spot of tranquility. Mr. Blashfield has suc- 
ceeded in suggesting with remarkable fidelity 
the finest conception of modern Justice: dig- 
nity, deliberation, force and unsentimental 
mercy. There is a simple stateliness in the ar- 
rangement of the figures and the color scheme 
is more fluently harmonized and more expres- 



sional than usual. It is, surely, the noblest 
decoration he has yet executed, and one can- 
not help feeling what a result he could achieve 
if he were given a commission to work, say, 
for ten years, on the embellishment of some 
entire court-room. But, I fear, we are too 
little advanced in one direction and too eager 
to be hurriedly advanced in another, for such 
a consummation to be within reasonable prob- 
ability. In Mr. Simmons's panel Law is at- 
tended by Peace and Prosperity, the three 
beautiful girl-forms closely drawn together, 
perhaps with slight detriment to the balance 
of the composition, but with great help to the 
symbolic meaning. On one side a powerfully 
modeled man, representing " Brute Force," 
is making a move to assail " Peace," his up- 
raised arm being caught and checked by the 
figure of " Fear." On the left Prosperity is giv- 
ing of her fruits to a widow with a baby at her 
breast and at her feet is a little nude child 
fondling a rabbit and holding out its hand to 
a crouching fox. Even this crude description 
will suggest how charming is the imagery of 
the painter's conception. It is rendered vigor- 
ously in some passages, with tenderness of 
feeling in others; the drawing is firm and easy 
and the elaboration of details, such as the 
damask stuffs of the draperies, gives a sump- 
tuousness to the whole design. 

The remainder of the decorations in this 
room consist of two short lengths of frieze by 
George W. Maynard, one on each side of the 
three panels already mentioned; another frieze 
along the whole length of the opposite wall, 
by Kenyon Cox, and sixteen narrow panels, 
by Joseph Lauber, set between the windows 
which divide the other two walls. 

Mr. Maynard was called in at the eleventh 
hour to execute his two pieces, which contain 
respectively the seal of the State and of the 
city, supported by seated figures. Perhaps 
this is the reason why they are not satisfactory. 
The wood-work of the desk interrupts the view 
of Mr. Cox's frieze in the centre, so he has 
confined his important efforts to the space im- 
mediately on each side and to that beyond, 
arranging four groups. One of these — 
Wealth, represented by a woman in a golden- 
brown robe, offering a loaf to Labor, the 
semi-nude figure of a man — is extremely 
happy in design, color and sentiment, forming 
a most handsome piece of decoration. The 
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others are not so fortunate. Mr. Cox would 
seem to have saturated his mind with 
Raphael's panel of " Jurisprudence " and then 
tried not to reproduce it. In effect, he has put 
many of his figures into strained attitudes. 
While a close scrutiny of the composition and 
color is disappointing, one can commend the 
general character of the decoration, viewed as 
a whole from the opposite side of the room. 
The placing of single figures, symbolical of 
various attributes and qualities of law, in the 
narrow panels, has been done most artistically 
by Joseph Lauber. It represents a trouble- 
some job accomplished with sincerity and 
much versatility of invention. The individual 
designs are interesting and all harmonize ad- 
mirably with the surroundings. 

The hall, which also has a richly gilded ceil- 
ing, is lined with sienna marble, leaving a 
frieze about three feet six inches high, run- 
ning round three sides. Facing the entrance, 
the elevator-shaft projects, and on each side a 
flight of stairs is placed; so that on this side 
the frieze runs along the two stair-case wells 
and round the three surfaces of the shaft. It 
has been decorated by H. Siddons Mowbray. 
The foundation of the entire composition is a 
flat background of deep blue, with the world 
Lex, arranged as a monogram, emblazoned 
over it in gold. At regular intervals are 
placed formal groups, symbolizing the various 
sources, from Mosaic to Common Law, 
whence Modern Law has been derived; the 
last named being the central group of the 
composition. Interest, as well as structural 
stability, has been added to all of them by the 
introduction of architectural details : columns, 
thrones, steps, and so forth; while a rhythmical 
movement is woven into the whole compo- 
sition by interposing between the groups float- 
ing figures of young girls in gently flowing 
draperies, who pass to each other the scroll of 
the law. It is a beautiful decoration; very in- 
dividual and refined, with a purity of color and 
general spontaneity of feeling and execution 
most captivating. 

The right hand wall is occupied with a com- 
position by Robert Reid, representing Justice 
enthroned and attended by the Arts and 
Sciences. It is the best decoration this 
painter has so far done and very good. The 
color scheme is based on delicate blues and 
greys, relieved with strong notes and inspir- 



ited in parts by opalescent tints. At first I 
felt these last a little trivial in relation to a 
building of this character, but further study 
corrected the impression. While the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the Court-room is a quiet and 
' sumptuous dignity, that of the hall is lighter, 
more gracious and elegant, and these qualities 
are echoed in Mr. Reid's decoration. A fur- 
ther thing which grows upon one is that the 
composition, as a whole, while appearing at 
first a little blurred, has really very consider- 
able distinctness of pattern, and that the fail- 
ure to discern it before was due to the com- 
plete way in which the painter has fused these 
details into a uniform whole. Indeed, the 
feeling of unity as well as rhythm secured in 
this long strip of decoration is quite remark- 
able. Again, it harmonizes absolutely with 
the gold cornice above and the marble panel- 
ing below, and more than that, vies with the 
marble in color qualities and texture. It is a 
good thing to make a painted surface contrast 
harmoniously with the superb surface sheen 
of marble, but to succeed in making it hold its 
own on similar terms is a much bigger accom- 
plishment. And to a very considerable extent 
Mr. Reid has done it. Therefore he is most 
heartily to be congratulated, and yet one may 
express the hope that he will not become so 
enamoured of this opalescent treatment of 
color as to resort to it indiscriminately. 
For example, were the paneling of dark oak, 
it would be this depth of tone and not a sur- 
face quality that constituted its strength and 
then this opalescent method might serve as 
a harmonious foil, but could not rival it. 

On the opposite wall Willard L. Metcalf has 
filled the frieze with a composition that takes 
the form of two festoons united in the centre. 
These are formed by the device of placing the 
figures at different heights, some being 
stretched on the ground. The background is 
a suggestion of green foliage in the middle 
distance with sky beyond. This is Mr. Met- 
calfs first essay in mural painting and it is 
really strange that the united wisdom of his 
colleagues did not prevent him from putting 
himself at a disadvantage in relation to the 
figure-placing of the other friezes. He has not 
succeeded either in securing a unified or con- 
tinuous effect in his color scheme. It is 
spotty and incoherent; and, incidentally, the 
greenery of the foliage is unmural. Its 
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masses are not fortunate as patterns nor sim- 
ple and uniform enough in color for the flat 
way in which they are treated. This has much 
to do with the lack of unity in the whole de- 
sign. 

Two spandrils between the entrance doors 
have been filled by C. Y. Turner, whose 
chance of imperishable fame will not be in- 
creased thereby. I do not recognize in them 
the thought or work of the painter of the dec- 
orations in the Manhattan Hotel and the 
dining-room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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EVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN 



The National Academy of Design, be- 
ing for the present without a home, is holding 
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BY WILLIAM 
M. J. RICE 



its Seventy-fifth Annual Exhibition in the gal- 
leries of the American Fine Arts Building, 
215 West Fifty-seventh street. 

The display is in several respects above the 
average. There is more catholicity apparent 
in the selection and hanging of the exhibits; 
fewer indifferent canvases and an increase in 
the number of excellent ones. 



Among the latter may be reckoned George 
H. Bogert's " Approaching Storm " ; dark, 
lowering clouds over waves which are ragged 
with spray from the gathering wind. It is 
resolutely painted, perhaps a little muddy, but 
full of concentrated force, with a feeling in- 
tense and earnest. He also exhibits two little 
canvases of boats drawn up on the beach at 
Katwyk, exceedingly clever in their color 
scheme and in the suggestion of blustering 
weather. But they are open to the fault I find 
with much of this painter's work. His mo- 
tives are rambling. He browses upon nature 
in too many different localities to catch the 
true inwardness and spirit of every one. If he 
would but come to a halt somewhere, he 
would produce something far better than 
technically clever, for he has the power. There 
is nothing to indicate where the study was 
made for " Approaching Storm " ; it repre- 
sents ocean, as it might appear in any northern 
latitude, and there is a feeling of universality 
as well as of intimacy in the picture, which 
makes it count. 

The winner of the First Hallgarten Prize is 
Louis Paul Dessar, with a " Landscape with 
Sheep." It has a certain rugged force and 
some subtle use of color, but is not so agree- 
able a scheme of harmony or so shrewdly com- 
posed as usual, and the rugged strength which 
it aims at is secured rather trickily. J. Francis 
Murphy is represented once more by a little, 
smoky, autumnal scene, animated with bright 
greens, yellows and orange; identical in feel- 
ing with so many others. Is it possible that so 
accomplished a painter can have settled down 
indefinitely to this one motive? There are 
three landscapes by Robert C. Minor, one a 
tender little arrangement of soft greens and 
blues, very fascinating; another a large can- 
vas, " Autumn." The latter, with a fine oak in 
the foreground, covered with golden leafage, 
a middle distance of field and corn-shocks, 
hills beyond, and a brilliant blue sky, broken 
with white clouds, is a noble picture; strong, 
luxurious and bracing. Hanging near it is 
a marine, " Shore-Bound Waves," by F. K. 
M. Rehn, more vigorous and fresh in motive 
than many of his later pictures. A great wave 
is arched over in the instant before it plunges; 
the coloring, on the under side especially, is 
beautiful in itself and very true to nature. 
There seems to be some lack of movement in 



